OLD GERMANY

fostered by dramatists like Ibsen, was a middle-class liberty
not yet translated into a basic political creed. Priests were
often to be seen at the play, especially at the Sunday after-
noon performances when the day's Masses were over ; and
the public in general must have been pretty well divided
between the devout and the liberal (for political liberalism
always implied some sort of protestantism or free-thinking).
But the one thing that united them was membership of what
is called the bourgeoisie.
This is no doubt clearer to me to-day than it could ever
have been at the time, for a young foreigner finds nothing
harder to grasp than the social distinctions (or lack of them)
in the country where he happens to be. To an Englishman
the absence of what is technically called a kdy was noticeable
in Munich, and I confess sometimes welcome. Such beings
must have existed in Prussia and Saxony, and even in their
most formidable shape ; but in Bavaria all women seemed
to be women and amiable at that. A Cambridge scientist
who was in Munich with a vivisection permit, making
experiments on mice, told me that German women had one
passion, the cream bun ; but this was a falsehood of specialist
observation. They certainly liked cream buns, as Nora in A
Doll's House liked macaroons; but above all they enjoyed
being approached as human beings, neither housewives nor
bluestockings. The girl from the suburbs who came for a
day's walk in the mountains remained almost indistinguish-
able in her manners, her reserve or abandonment or charm,
from the young professor's wife presiding at a tea-table.
If these social observations are allowed, a word can be
said about the racial question too.   In all that time I was in
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